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class of "97 entered Yale 
with 318 members and will 

graduate 270. Nine men have 

been lost by death, the larg- 

est number since the war. 

m One-quarter of the class have 

partly paid their way through college. 
The class voted freshman year the hard- 
est and most disagreeable, and senior 
year the easiest and pleasantest. Dean 
Wright was again voted the most popu- 
lar professor. The famous course in 
modern novels was voted the most pleas- 
ant. The vote as to whether the elective 
system should be extended to all the 
classes resulted in 142 nays and 30 yeas. 
The most popular book, the class thinks, 
is “‘ Lorna Doone,” and the favorite actor 
Joseph Jefferson. The vote for the most 
popular prose writer resulted in a tie be- 
tween Thackeray and Prof. Ladd. Dr. 
John Watson (lan Maclaren) was voted 
the best preacher in chapel for four years 
The class intends to add 81 men to the 
legal profession and 33 will study medi 
21 will go into the ministry. 
take up teaching, manufact- 


cine, while 
Others will 
uring, &c. 
The name of 
the list of "97 
fied with athl 
left Andover He 
in '06 and n 


Fred Murphy should head 
He has been identi- 
Yale ever since he 
played the teams 
the gridiron, and also 
on the baseball team both years. He 
was Captain of the football team during 
the yé He also the busin 

mané 3 daily, The News. 
n City, He 
athlete by his 
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CLARENCE 8S. VERRILL, 


Yale’s Strong Man. 


this year He is one of 
both figuratively 


chosen Captain 
the big men in the class, 
speaking and otherwise. 
Everett Barnard comes from New York 
City, and if he keeps up his reputation 
for debating, he may be heard from in 
the metropolis before long. He prepared 
at the Halsey School in New York 
Lyman Buffalo orig 
inally and is chiefly known as a 
player, and on the team last ye 
and the year before. He is prominent : 
cially Yale and is a St. Paul boy. 
Francke Bosworth, Jr., followed 
otsteps of his father and 
from New York City He 
held his place by Cheste 
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The Yale News last year. He comes 
from New York City and prepared at St. 
Paul’s. He is prominent socially at Yale. 
He is a man of great ability and justly 
popular. 

Charles De Camp was one of the ed- 
itors of The Yale Literary Magazine last 
year and represented Cincinnati. He pre 
pared at the Franklin School in that city. 

Henry De Forrest is from New York 
City and follows a number of his 
tives at Yale. He at 
Cutler School. 

Frank Dodd 
City and his father 
He prepared at the Yonkers High School 

Arthur Draper is from Wa Db 
C., and is one of the most popu 
in the class. He could not be pel 
to go to Harvard, he did 
Exeter. 

Martin Faris come 
is from the Bros 

Clarence Fincke is 
the class of ‘V7. ; 
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the handsomest 
friends did not stop t 
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Burt Hoffman . was 
voted the most eccentric 
man in the 

Harry Keator 
from Roxbury, N. 





class. 
comes 
Zio 


and has done a great 
deal for the baseball 
team, of which he is 


Captain. He is very pop- 
ular in his class and has 
the confidence of the col- 
lege. 

Albert Kent second is 
from New York City. He 
prepared for Yale at the 
Berkeley School. 

Albert Kerr comes 
from Washington, D. C., 
and was one of the edit- 
ors of The News last 
year. 

Cornelius Kitchel 
Chairman of The 
Literary Magazine. His 
classmates are of the 
opinion that he “ thinks 


was 
Yale 


himself the brightest” 
man in the class, and so 
it has voted him as 
such, 


Kneeland, Jr., 
Brooklyn 
and at the 
Adelphi Academy. 


Henry 
comes from 


prepared 


Henry Lapham also 
comes from Brooklyn, 
but has decided of late 
to live in New York 
City. 


Walter Lapham is 
from Glens Falls, N. Y., 
is on the Glee Club, and 


the class says he is the 
most versatile man it 
has. 


Arthur Lawrence |! 
New York City, 
originally from Mont 


at the Berkeley School. 
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William Low is from Brooklyn, and the in 97, and that’s the opinion of his class- which he begins his daily work. Che 
ellov I r to him sometim 1s the mates. He is from Albany. weights follow in the cour and he fin 
trolley er.” Porter Sheldon is from the City of ishes with a two-mile run 
| Met m New York City, Churches and prepared at the Brooklyn Verrill comes from N« Haven. He i 
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From a Photograph by Pach Bros., 
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York City prepared at 
Groton. He rowed No. 6 
on the 08 freshmen crew 
and substitute in 
Yale’s Henley crew. Age 
twenty-one, height 5 feet 
10% inches, and weight 
172 pounds. 

David Rogers,’98, bow, 
of New Canaan, 


was a 


Conn 


prepared at King’s 
School. He rowed on 
his freshmen crew and 
was candidate for the 
"Varsity boat last year 
His age is twenty-one, 


weight 166 pounds, and 
height 6 feet. 
George T. Marsh, 
Substitute, of Lansing 
burg, N. Y¥ prepared at 
Williston. He rowed in 
the boat club at his 
home before entering 
Yale, and was No. 3 and 
Captain of his freshman 


"08, 





crew. He is twenty-one 
years old, weighs 170 
pound and is 6 feet in 
height 
Paul Mills, 'O7 
substitute of W 
Point, N. Y., pr ured 
St Paul's, her I 
rowed on th Shatt 
crew H rowed N¢ ‘ 
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the Varsi rew la 
Loui G n, "YD, 
swain i ym Al 
x. & va wal 
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THE GUNBOAT HELENA. 


Addition to the United States Navy. 


day 
1 on 
forw 
d in 


iry in suc case i ar 10unted in sponsons on the gun deck 
i for such service, h ever the n below the ppe ck Thes 
wholly usel for Vv ir a are arranged in pairs amidships 

the Helena and her ters The vessel is thus capable of working 


States will be pro 1 with four guns on each side in broadside, while 
eral utility he sponsons enable her to train her 


guns well ahead or well astern 


ena was launched b 1ild 
ewport News Shipbuilding and will carry a substantial secondary bat 
sc Company, on Jan. 30, 1896, so if Hotchkiss rapid-fire six and one 
ident that fair speed has be pounders and Gatlings Her crew con 
getting her ready for serv of 11 officers, 129 bluejackets, and MASTERPIECE OF MODERN AR! 
and her companions are in rines, 150 all told FES 
ion they will give employment to The original contract called for a spee ttle and lan 


One of the best mple 


of some of the larger and more 
» cruisers and battleships, which 
1 then be laid up in ordinary until the 
untry has need of them. It Is especially 
desirable that the heavy battleships be 
laid up the greater part of each year, be 
cause they are costly to maintain in 
ission and cannot perform the 
r which the navy is mostly requ 
s of peace. 

The Helena is a steel vessel and is of 
the flush-deck type That is, her upper 
deck is level from bow to stern, not hav- 
ing the elevated forecastle and poop found 
in the other style of ship, such as the 
San Francisco She is, of course, pro 
vided with the double bottoms found in 
all modern warships, and has the custom 
ary water-tight subdivisions extending 
up to the water line. Her dimensions are 
as follows: Load water line length at nor- 
mal displacement, 200 feet; maximum 
breadth, molded, 36 feet; mean draught 
at normal displacement, 11 feet; normal 
displacement, 1,261 tons. At her normal 
displacement she can carry 150 tons of 
coal, but her extreme coal capacity is 
350 tons. 

Her propelling power is of the most re 
cent type and is regarded as more than 
ordinarily fine. She is a twin-screw ves 
sel and has two quadruple expansion en- 
gines. The four cylinders of each engine 
have diameters of 11, 17, 24, and 34 
inches, and the piston stroke Is 18 inches. 
Her engines are so arranged that the 
low-pressure cylinder is situated forward 
and can be disconnected from the others. 
By this means the engines are converted 
into triple expansion, and this operation 
greatly reduces the coal consumption 
when the vessel is proceeding at ordinary 
cruising speed. The reduction of the 
coal consumption naturally increases her 
steaming radius and makes her better “ CATTLE AND LANDSCAPE—APPROACHING STORM,” BY C. TROYON. 


available for distant service. She is pro- 
vided with two kinds of boilers in order Picture Loaned to the Brooklyn Institute Exhibition by Mr. J. C. Hoagland. 
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SAILING DAY. 


MVHS sailing of one of those great 
modern steamships—the liner 
—is an event to be seen, ad- 
mired, and remembered. With- 
in her capacious sides of steel 
the ingenuity of man has de- 
posited the secret of eclipsing time and 
of annihilating space. A veritable float- 










































; 
| ing city is she, whose populace is cos- 
i mopolitan and exemplifies in cabin and 
i steerage, forecastle and bridge, the va- 
| ried conditions of humanity; community, 


and government complete—a life unto it- 
self. Again, she may be likened to a 
hotel, palatial in size and the magnifi 
eence of appointments, service, and cui- 
sine, or to a mammoth storehouse bur 
dened with the richest products of in 
dustry. 

Albeit within and about activity, cease- 
less and noisy, has reigned, the great 
fabric has lain aberth with functions dor 
mant till the approach of sailing day 
Then to the black breathing of towering 
funnels and the throbbing of turning en 
gines she warms into a living thing, till 
every fibre thrills, the embodiment of 
strength and grace and speed—the ocean 
flier. 

There is an animation among officers 
and crew a the time for casting off 
draws near that takes hold on the pas- 
sengers, too, as they arrive, and upon the 
friends that gather to bid them godspeed 
To those accustomed to the scenes that 
mark the sailing of a big ship there is a 
fascination not less potent than that 
which plays upon the emotions of the 
uninitiated The scene is old, yet ever 


new, and even as the days increase WHITE STAR PIER, FOOT OF WEST TENTH STREET. 


which claim a place in the schedule of 


ee 












the transatlanti ferry and the ocean yf routes have been vastly augmented fe the a aaa a a SF a 
voyag would seem to lose its novelty Sailing day has come to mean almost day preceding t b : ' 1 
the s] t I ! ither n h l ry day, and at this season of the year what the sail 

} ed i ti ( ision ne of greater each outgoing steamship is taxed to its hound f the cean mear 

erest ; utmost capacity Yet, though European The Paris had arrived fro 3 


mmonpla 






“BON VOYAGE.” 


1e at the American Line Pier on the Sailing of the P 







SCENE ON THE STEAMSHIP PARIS. 
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There 
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It is than a society 
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Corps 


capital, 


more gathering 
in race that the Dip- 
gives to functions 
and the diplomats and 
here, too; both audience 
theatre, house, and 
represented, and so of pul- 
ngregation, chair 
and classroom, bench and bar, and medi 


»is the 
social 
it a 
tate men are 
and tage of 
hall are 
pit and ec 


opera 
music 
professor's 
cine; there are financiers and the princes 
f commerce, and,, too, th 
th interior 
fortunate of all the 
the world 


storekeeper 


walks of life 
and all the States 
ities are together and are 

en without the constraints of public oc- 
delightfully free from the stiff- 
and mannerisms that may mark 
fashion There is 
seriousness of regret at 
are parents and chil- 
wives, brothers and 

fondling, kissing, parting—deign- 
display the homelier emotions 
the gallant and the coquette, 
whose arched eyes do no end of talking. 
The brilliant and 


over 


come 


‘asion, 
ness 
the gatherings of 
and the 
separation There 
dren, husbands and 


gayety 


sisters, 
ing to 
There is 


ensemble is impress- 


UNDER THE TEUTONIC’S 


i shall be put into 
d by porters and 


begin to fill the 


Promenade Deck—Aft. 


i filled 


of eager 


31 I 
iwdryness, boldness 


place, it lost in 
might go aft, 

holds its po¢ 

to offend 


teerage 7 
much : 
irt. Homely clad 
hang ove! 


much the eye, 
1 men 
ed mothers sit ab 
nursing puny babe 
rid has offered to many 4 
better than the Old 


mbings 


PARIS GETTING 


steamer’s whistle and a bell is 
That is the “ All ashore!” 

There is a renewal of parting embraces, 
final reminders and injunctions, a con- 
verging of crowds near the main compan- 
ionway; the grand stairway is massed. 

More than half the assemblage is of 
friends, not voyagers. You can pick 
them out; the passengers are clothed for 
travel, their friends are dressed for the 
street. A steady stream makes down the 
gangway to the pier, and lest some belat- 
ed one should fail to get ashore the stew- 
ards are pounding their gongs in all 
parts of the ship. There generally is 


rung. 


eee ods 


BRIDGE. 


Capt. Cameron Meets Old Fellow-Voyagers. 


STEAMER 


Sailing Day of 


UNDER WAY. 


horses come 
their haunche 


the heavy mail 


mails,” as the big 
tandstill, 
meet the 


wagon 


almost on 
weig! of 


main cabin gang- 
line behind it 


It stops close to the 
way Fifty porters form a 
4 bag is thrown upon the 
the first, and as fast as another can step 
into the place of the preceding one a bag 
is flung upon his back, and flying he goes 
up the gangway. Not more than 
minute is taken in transferring the en- 
tire load of supplementary mails from 
truck to steamer. 
Gangway ladders 


one 


are now lowered 


the 


shoulders of 


CHAIRS FOR SALE 


White Star I 


which 
submits t 
little 
ig hull is 


mportant 
commences t 
It may be 
ot incre that one 
tugs has 


‘teen minutes may 


amidship 
> lost in the pend- 
yperation, whatever it is, and it ger 
erally turns out to be » rescue from in- 
voluntary voyaging of a belated female 
who, turned around between decks, has 
failed to get ashore The accommoda- 
ladder has lowered from the 
or, the woman is placed on the tug, 
I brought back to the pier, and she 
is landed amid the plaudits of the crowd 
and her own confusion has 
time than machinery of 
ernment had saved to expedite the mails, 
and she manages to do it on nearly every 
outgoing steamer 
When the 
to the departing steamship she is driv- 
ing down the bay like a thoroughbred to 
its course, and her course is the broad 
Atlantic, her wake a band that binds the 
continents. JOHN T. MAGINNIS 
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She cost 


more the Gov- 


crowd returns its attention 


“ALL ASHORE ”—STEAMSHIP TEUTONIC. 
Second Cabin Passengers and a Glimpse of the Steerage. 
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THE NATIONAL SAENGERFEST. 
MUSICAL EVENT of the ut- 


most importance will be the 
Eighteenth National Singing 
Festival of the Northeastern 





Saengerbund of America, to be 
held in Philadelphia this week. 

Elaborate preparations have been made 
to have the festival surpass all its prede- 
cessors, not only in the number of active 
participating singers, but in the selection 
of American and German folklore. About 
400 societies, with an aggregate member- 
ship of over 20,000, of which 6,000 are 
singers, have signified their intention to 
join in the mightiest chorus ever heard in 
the lnited States 

Philadelphia has effort to 
make the occasion a memorable one. As 
the Quaker City had no adequate build- 
ing, a large hall was built for the occa- 


spared no 


sion on the Chicago Exposition style 
This building is 200 feet wide and 400 
feet long, the four corners surmounted 
by towers having gilded domes. The 


main entrance is 30 feet wide and leads 
into a large lobby, from which access can 
be had to the ticket office. and committee 
and rehearsal The hall seats 
10,000 persons, and the mammoth semi- 
circular stage holds 6,000 singers and an 
orchestra of 150 pieces. The height from 
floor to ceiling is 65 feet. There are no 
galleries. The material used is iron and 
wood, and the whole structure is covered 
“ makite,” the same white covering 
used on the Chicago Exposition 
The style is German Renais- 
giving the whole a 

Nearly $50,000 has 
furnish 


rooms. 


with 
as was 
buildings. 
sance, the 
Moorish appearance. 
the building 


domes 


and 


t n spent on 

ing 
The festival of music and song which 
to be given in this great concert hall 


the eighteenth held in the North- 
eastern States since the conception of the 
idea of holding National Saengerfests 
the first such festival being held in Phil- 
elphia in 1850 and given by five Phila 


will be 





delphia societies, only one of which, the 
Maennerchor, is still in existence. Twelve 
ieties from New York, Boston, New- 


irk jethlehem, Reading, and Baltimor 


visited the festival, and the chorus con 
isted of 5 rs Now the Eastern 
leration er 6,000 singers 





the First Na 
Philip Mathia 
ind director 


The director of 
tional 
\ Isieffer, the 
the Maennerchor, 
iety in America, it 


musical 
Saengerfest was 


founder 





being founded in 


Philadelphia De 15, 1835 
At the last festival, held in New Yor} 
the Philadelphia singers managed to car 


iway a majority of the valuable priz 
nd trophies, and this circumstance alon 
rompted the delegates forming the gov 
rning body of the Northeastern Saenger 
bund to have the next festival in Phila 
lelphia, as by the rules of the Bund the 
leties of the city where the festival 
kes place are barred from participating 
the prize singing. 
The prizes are valuable and especially 


pted for the occasion. The single so- 











ties are divided into three classes, 
gh the city federations sing only in 
es While the latter can select 
choruses, which must consist 
th ngle societies are re 
-<d to learn certain compositions s« 
1 for the purpo by the Board of 
tors of the Bund For the first class 
difficult ng is usually selected, 
h all the cleties entering this class 
ive to learn For the second class a 
n hat 1 ; difficult piece, and for the 
rd cla a comparatively easy plece, 
nerally lected No restriction is 
upon any ociety entering any 
ulthough a Bt yn! ocleties 
I ixty ice it least venture 
ly r the first cla City federa 
f the f la must } 200 

at ] t 
fot } . ‘ —. 

ill 1 ted t the r pti 
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of the different societies and delegates. 
In the evening the first concert will be 
given under the direction of the festival 
conductor, Eugene Klee. 

After the rendering of the overture of 
Wagner's “ Rienzi’’ by an orchestra of 
100 selected musicians Mr. Arnold Leon- 
hardt, President of the United Singers of 
Philadelphia and of the festival, will wel- 
come the guests. It is expected that 
President McKinley, Vice President Ho- 
bart, Gov. Hastings of Pennsylvania, 
Mayor Warwick of Philadelphia, and 
other prominent guests who have been in- 
vited will make short informal speeches 
The oration will be made by Major Carl 
Lentz of Newark, the President of the 
Northeastern Saengerbund of America 

An exceptionally interesting programme 
has been arranged for the various con- 
certs to be held throughout the week, the 
festival closing on Saturday next. 

—--—— 


NORMAL COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


The graduating exercises of the Nor- 
mal College will be held in the chapel of 
the college building at Sixty-eighth 
Street and Park Avenue on Thursday 
morning next at 10 o'clock. Three hun- 
dred and thirty-three young women will 
receive either diplomas or the degree of 
3achelor of Arts, while all will be given 
licenses to teach. The eighty-four mem- 
bers of the A C fifth and A fourth classes 
will be awarded the degrees, while the 


rest, who have been pursuing the nor 
mal course for teaching, and the post- 
graduates in the manual training and 


kindergarten departments, all receive the 
diplomas giving them the right to teach. 

The course for the degree, which is of 
five years’ duration, is far more extensive 
than the four-year normal course. The 
diplomas of the post-graduates mean six 
years’ study. When the present class en- 
tered college 500 girls had passed the ex 
aminations. Many, however, did not ful 
fill their intention of pursuing the course 
It is estimated that about 65 per cent. of 
those entering are graduated 

A list of those graduating this year fol 
lows: 

Class A C, 5.—May Is 
Frances Vincent 
lan, Mary Carney, Carrie Starr Cooley, 
Ada Evelyn Dellegar, Irene Duffy, Mary 
Frances Lucretia Elliff, Helen Goldstrom, 
Amy Irene Goodrich, Marie Claudine 
Gray, Marie Louise Flora Heid 
Dorothea Hess, Mary 
Joseph, Florence Keller, Florence 
Bertha Lilia Lawrence 


abelle Atkins 


Bonner, Elizabeth Cal 


Greener, 
Iberg Caroline 
Hyatt 


Sutton Kirby, 


Melia Leviare, Sylvia Alice Marks, Helen 
Metzger, Helen Angela McElroy, Alice 
Frederica Michaelis, Anna Madge Parl 


hurst, Bessie Stuart Margaret 


Pinder, 





Eugene Klee, 
Mu t nductor National 
Elizabeth Paton Rae, Marguerite 


Claire Reilley, Cornelia Bart 
Ethel St 

Floren 
Steinberg 


Frances 
lett Robinson, Lilian Rouse, 
art Rowley, Edyth Ryttenberg, 


Sonnenberg, Katharine 





Irma 


Stiner, Elnita Strau Jeanette Stuart, 
Claire Hortense Weill, Selma Werner 
Elizabeth Alexandra Young, Ella Zink« 


Charlotte B 
Mary Josephine 


Class B C, 5 uxter, Cath 


arine Anne Bresnan, 


Candler, Addie Oline Christianson, Ade- 
lin Clara Coorsen, Eileen Regina Cos 
tello, Lillian Darli Stella Dr 1 AT 
nie Eliza Finkenaur, Louise Ent 


Hands, H 
Hawes, Mar 


nabeth 





bac 
I 
g t 
arine 
, Mar 
Mitchell, f 
MI A M M ha Mu ea 
I Olcot J Helen Patterso N 
( I Per I Lily Pilkingt« 
} na Jul | 
I r, Mabel < 
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mis, Mary Anna May Schnepel, Nathalie 
Schumacher, Wilhelmina Sternheim, 

Cdith Stich, Lillan Margaret Christina 
Struss, Lucy Benson Thompson, Britte- 
more Abigail Tobias, Ella May Tuttle, 
Kate Antoinette Williams, Augusta Ma- 
mie Wilson. 

Class A, 4.—Rosetta Aiken, Mary Rob- 
inson Blair, Mabel Evangeline Bowden, 
Adelaide Brady, Selina Brennan, Flor- 
ence Beatrice Brewer, Nellie Irene Brow 
er, Elizabeth Brundage, Annie Beatrice 
Carpendale, Leo Elizabeth Conway, Lucy 
Caroline Craven, Florence Crouen 
Blanche Ethel Darling, Frances Louise 
Davidson, Caroline Ferdon, Katharine 
Elizabeth Ford, Margaret Elizabeth 
Gains, Emma Catharine Gerdes, Mary 
Gold, May Miriam Goldberg, Leah Flor- 
ence Gottheimer, Sarah Fife Graham, Sa- 
rah Elizabeth Griffen, Anna May Hana- 
way, Henrietta Frances Hassard, Maud 
Hebbard, Marguerite Cecilia Horrigan, 
Mary Irene Keville, Ida Krauth, Alice 
Theresa Macdonald, Alice Elizabeth Mee- 
han, Cora Newburger, Olga Pollak, Flor- 
ence Karibloe Price, Serafine Leontone 
Raubitschek, Agnes Genevieve Regan, 
Emily Agnes Reiman, Rosabella Ruthen- 
burg, Harriet Louise Samuels, 
Irene Small, Etta Sturtz, Agnes Estelle 
Sullivan, Minnie Tobias, Leonora Al- 





Samuel L. Herrmann, 























M 1 ¢ luctor National 

rta T Adele Ma \ De ( 
Laura u t H nik h 
hall V« 

Cl I { A] nder, A 
A r, Lou Var ! ra. C% 
I mann, Eliza h M. Bla El 

( Br n, Marge t ¢ Brown, Maud 
J. Dennis, Sara I D I Margaret I 
Dowling, Shirley Friedman, Fannie G 
Clara Agr z Florence Vand 
bilt Hoger l Anacleta Hu 
Mildred ‘¢ nbein Marie Lou 
K Kat Keller, Ada Kreisler, H 
rietta Veronica L Phinna Mayer, C 
cilia McCabe, Bertha E. M henm 
Ella Gertrude Mitchell, Ad Nathan 
Abigail O’Halloran, Celina Rode, Loui 
Dorothy Schlion ff oO} 1 Schr I 
Irene W tol , 
Isabelle Dol L 
Sweeney, Flora l 
Weil, Ellen Agn r 
Williamson, Lu 

Cla Cc, 4 1 
Claribel Anken ; 
Mary Emma _ Borsdorff, lizabet J 
Brodsky, Susie Campbell, Mary J. C 
per, Clara Regina Condon, Ruby ‘¢ 
bett, Catharine A. Coyle, Sarah Morr 1 
Critchley, Katharine Curry, Mary ph 





D van, Nir ta Gent, Ella Goldwater, 
Ali Grady Adele D. Gutman, Bertha 
Hemberger, Eva Howell, Mary M. Kane, 
M ( Kedian, Gertrude C. Kennedy 





Isabella Washington Kennedy, Elizabeth 
Vaphor Kin Gra Sieblein, Violet 
Lor Alice Fran Lynch, Mary M¢ 
( AT her 1 McDermott, 
Katharir McG rn, Mary E. McFar 
land, Je e McPherson, Sara I Meyer, 
G ude I Ri Mai P. Ritchi Mabel 
Jo I I Gra I er Bella 
I Luy Li Rytt berg, Eunice 
r t \ I ( 1 Strauss, 

Wanda Doroth Stu nger, Katharine 
I tta l I I ul Alex- 
I 1 W i Welcl Soph 
W I Ar I W I B ll Willis 
I r 7 lor 
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nadette Fitzmaurice, Eugenia Kathar 
Foley, Josephine Madeline Grace, Rebec- 
ea Greenstad, Sarah Loretta Groden, 


Pauline Gumpert, Jeannette Hafer, Mary 


Anne Harris, Imogene Eulalie Hawes, 
Rose Hertz, Minnie Hirshfeld, Adele Mil- 
licent Hoffstadt, Margaret Marie Horan, 
Florence Hurwitz, Mary Ethel Hutchin 
son, Linda Leah Levy, Cora Rachel Lind 
Amanda Eleanor Lynch, Anna Veronica 
McCann, Josephine Agatha McEvoy, Ger 


ok, Annie Ruth 
Myers, Bessie N 


Nooney, Katl 


ett Middlebr« 





trude Cort 
Morris, Charlotte 
mark, Elizabeth Irene 





Ella Gertrude Ostrar 
Haugh- 


Rose 
ler, Agnes Gabriel Riley, Mary 
ton Robinson, Estelle Marion 

Rosalie I 


Anna Schuma 
Blanche 


Edith Henrietta 
Solomons, Cecilia Adeline Steier, Hatt 
Weil, Clara Le 
Willey. 
Class E, 4 


irine Oates, 


Rosemon 








Rosenberg, 


Bessie Siegel 





Emma Violet 





yuise | 


ker, Loretta 


Amy Lue } 
h, Anna Lud 


t 






mila Bartosek, Rosalie Edith Barts 
Daisy Elizabeth Brenner, Bertha Rebs 
ca Brady, Florence May Campbell, Annis 
Sarah Cross, Lucy Cro Wilhelmin 
Diehl, Elizabeth Frances Dornan, Anna 


Mae Earl, Ett 
Fine, Le 
Hanley, 


Martha Louise Fifi 
May Floyd, Irene Columb 

tena Fuld, Estelle Magdaler 
Mary Loretta Hanlon, Eileen 
Holden, Bertha Jacobsohn, Lau 
ra Anastatia Keenan, Wilhelmina Kirsch 























ier, Cecilla Le Huntte, Mathilde Mela, 
Lucill Hernandez Nicol, Anna Marie 
Bryan Wir Gertrude Oehlh 
Mar oy rdar Ethel Gertrud 
I I Saral ur D 
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Carl Lenz of Newark. 





CURIOUS EDISON RELICS 
aig 0 SCIENTIST of modern times 
: has attained the fame of 
Thomas Alva Edison, nor has 

any inventor given to the 

world so vast a number of 
useful appliances; yet Edi 
invention, and one which to 
s day he has a high opinion of, 
“i 
yn, “and performed its w 
startling accuracy that th 
was intended to benefit 
it and would have none of it.” 
aboratory at Orange, N. J., 


on’s first 
was a 


e” 


failure. was so perfect,” s 


were 


and 
lection of Edison inventions 
by Mr. Luther 


there are 


Stieringer of 
than 1,000 
every 
character, the 
The col 
interesting to the 
matter of 


more 
king 


machines of 
and 


con 
size, shape, 
of Mr 


more 


Edison's genius. 
than 
is a course, it 
ce weeks to properly see and un 
the half of them. Some of the 
first 
th describing. 
Mr. Edison 
a machine 

ctrical vote re 

ered over the § at waste 


United States 


inventions, however, ar 


t patent 


i often po 


time in the Congress 


in State Legislatures in the matter 
recording the ‘“‘yeas” and “nays” 
was called for. It seemed to 
necessity existed for a 
rivance which would almost instant- 

rd the vote of every member of 
legislative body, and he set about 
cing one After a series of experi- 


e 


2 vote 
hat a great 


its covering many months, he evolved 

the instrument shown in the photograph 
herewith. The machine was per- 
in its operation, although more or 
s complex in construction. It was de- 
igned to occupy a place at the side of 


given 


The First Dynamo Made by Edison. 


the Speaker’s desk, and, when the vote 
was demanded, each member, by simply 
moving a switch to the right or to the 
left on his desk caused his affirmative or 
negative vote to be instantly recorded on 
a roll of chemically prepared paper in the 
machine before the eyes of the Speaker. 
As separate wires controlled each of the 
numerous names on the roll, the entire 
vote could be recorded within a fraction 
of a minute, or as quickly as the respect- 
ive members could touch the switches. 
It was a marvelous machine, and cap- 
italists became interested in it at once. 
There was sure to be a fortune in it, 
they said, and it was not long before it 
was put into one of the State Legisla- 
tures for a trial. Then the trouble began, 
and its death was almost instantaneous. 
It worked all right. In fact, it worked 
too well, for, as one politician explained 
it, it simply took away from both par- 
ties the greatest and most powerful 
weapon possessed by legislative bodies 
under the present system. ‘“ Why,” said 
he, “with this machine, the hope of a 
minority party upon any measure is ut- 
terly destroyed. The vote could be called 
for and allowed, and every man in the 
house must vote with his electrical 
switch. It would be all over in a minute, 
and a bill would be declared passed, 
when, if the old system were in use, ad- 
ditional members could be obtained, by 
the score, perhaps, while the Clerk was 
in the midst of his roll call. You will be 
surprised how much time one man can 
consume in voting upon a question when 
delay is desirable. With this machine all 
such delays would be at an end, and op- 
portunities would be grasped every day 
by small minorities for rushing a bill 
through with electrical speed, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, could nev- 
er be passed. Neither Republicans nor 
Democrats want it. If it is an instru- 
ment of value, used by one side to-day, it 
would likewise be an instrument of ines- 
timable damage in the hands of the 


EDISON’S FIRST ELECTRIC 


other side to-morrow. No; the vote 
chine will never be a succ¢ for | 
lative bodies.” Mr. Edison saw the 
of the argument, and admitted tl 
machine was bound to fail, so, fron 
day, he abandoned it and 
er directions 
It is not the 
describe any great 


purpose of this articl 
number of Mr 
son’s queer contrivances. He ha 
out more than 500 patents, 
plications pending for upward 
more. He has delved 
of electrical experiment, and hi 
inventions to-day 
business. 

After his vote recorder failed, Mr. Edi 
son determined to experiment with ele« 
trical locomotion. One of the first work 
ing models of an electrical engine mad 
by him is illustrated here. It looks like 
a toy locomotive, and to outward appear 
ances is very roughly made. The dyna- 
mo is placed forward of the 
wheels, and operates the rear driver by 
means of a leather belt. The model i 
one of the oddest things in Mr. Edison’s 
possession, and must afford him a deal of 
amusement when he looks at it. That 
he never departed from his original ex- 
perimental model to any great extent in 
electrical motive power is due to the 
fact that his attention was diverted into 
other channels at about that time, par- 
ticularly toward the perfection of tele- 
graph and telephone apparatus. 

The first perfect working tin-foil phono- 
graph made by Mr. Edison fs still in his 
possession, and one of his most valued 
relics. A fire in the United States Pat 
ent Office at Washington some years ago 
damaged the instrument considerably, so 
far as its appearance is concerned, but 
it is still in as perfect working order as 
the day it was completed. It is a pon- 
derous machine, and weighs perhaps six- 
ty pounds. None of his inventions ever 
created more of a furor than did the 
phonograph, and it is still one of the 
marvels of the century. The phonograph 
was completed by Mr. Edison in the ear- 
ly part of 1877, and was the outcome of 
his extensive researches in telephony 
and telegraphy. He first made a small 
model, which consisted of a brass drum 
with a fine spiral groove running its en- 
tire length, over which was placed, even- 
ly, a sheet of tin foil to receive the in- 
dentations of the needle attached to the 
diaphragm. This model is now in the 
South Kensington Museum, in London. 
In the first complete phonograph, which 
is here photographed, he added a longi- 
tudinal shaft, upon which were two 
heavy balance wheels, by means of which 
rotating power was applied by hand. So 
many changes and improvements have 


and 


into every 


are indispen 


driving 


substance 
given place to 
wax The diaphragm need! 


mall particles of this wax, 
impre 
adjustment 


nograph is r 


lenting its ssions 
lone; the 
that the phe 
ly automatic in its action 
most interesting articles in 
lection, from the fact that 
of the most important 
ogress of electricity, is 

all dynamo, or model for a dynamo 
tructed by Mr. Edison in the 
days of his career. 


ear 
The photograph 
affair, but from 

ome the monster dynamos of the 
present day, that generate power almost 
limitless In 1867 Horace Greeley be- 
came interested in electricity and experi- 
ymewhat with it, even going to 


1 crude-looking 


mented s¢ 
the extent of having a dynamo construct- 
d with 


ment 


which to conduct some experi- 
The constructed 
very much after the style of the Edison 
model shown here, but with a light field 
and comparatively light power 
Mr. Greeley, it is said, was a 


dynamo was 


magnet 
miserable 
electrician, and eventually gave up the 
entirely, after having shocked 
himself severely with his “‘ machine for 
grinding out electricity.” The general 
principles of the dynamo, as well as its 
mechanical construction, were well 
derstood long before Mr. Edison began 
his famous experiments in incandescent 
lighting. He believed that dynamos 
should have more massive field magnets, 
and made radical departures in the 
method of their construction. Having 
completed his initial experiments in this 
line of work, he, in 1881, astonished the 
electrical world by building a dynamo 
that weighed twenty-seven tons. The 
armature was constructed of solid bars 
of copper instead of wires, and weighed 
upward of six tons. It created a sensa 
tion in Paris, London, Milan, and New 
York, in which cities it was in turn 
exhibited. Mr. Edison’s theories were 
proved correct, and the construction of 
this monster machine aptly illustrates 
the fearlessness with which Mr. Edison 
departs from the beaten paths of re- 


science 


un- 


THE FIRST TINFOIL PHONOGRAPH MADE BY EDISON. 
Damaged by Fire in the Patent Office, but Still in Perfect Working Order. 
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HINTS ON TRAINING A DOC 


oo ———— 


The Vote 


Edison's First 


Recorder that 


Failed. 
of Any K i 


Invention 


speaking, 


altogether. 


first whistling and 
dropping the voice 

You should never use your vole whe 
in the fields to call your dog In 
first place, it is very annoying to your 
companion to be forced to listen to th 
noise you will make when the dog is any 
distance away, but the most important 
reason is that all game birds hate th 
sound of the voice as they hate nothing 
else, and when they hear it get 
and will not lie well 

The next step is to teach the dog to lis 
when spoken to, and the conver 
tional order is ‘“ Down charge” 
“Charge.”” I use the word “ Drop” as 
being simpler, but that is absolutely un- 
needful thing being 
to change 


restles 


down 


important, the only 
to use only one order and not 
it, as changing only confuses the dog 
> inl 
LINES FROM THE PAST. 
A few lines written in a long lost book 
“ With love, from Jack’’; and swift my 
soul takes wings 
To a fair scene, where Summer-glad- 
dened springs 
Make murmurous 
ing brook: 
I sit once more within an arbored nook, 
While high in air the tireless skylark 
sings; 
To a strong 
clings; 
Heart beats to heart, and eyes give look 
for look. 


answer to the brawl- 


hand my own responsive 


Alas for Summer dreams! Stern Winter's 
feet 
Are pressing now on Autumn’s lagging 
heels. 
Brown leaves—like dead hopes—idly 
float up stream; 
The ink is faded—I wake from a 
dream: 
Wake to a present whose pain naught 
conceals— 
Nor will—till we in God’s own Springtide 
meet. 
—ELSIE HARRINGTON 
Journal. 


in Chambers’s 
















David Belasco. 


noted that what I 
relates not at all 
frivolous 


T may be 
have to say 
to these showy and 





pictures that accompany it; 
but that cannot be helped. 
For what could I say, that 


better be left unsaid, of rep- 


might not 
rehensible and impossible mermaids and 
unblushing but comely dancing girls? As 


a matter of fact, in the close-season for 
theatricals the choice of theatrical sub- 


jects for illustration is small. “he saucy 


smiles of Pierrette are then all perva- 
sive Serious plays are locked up in 
closets and serious actors have gone 


with us, 
always. 


but the ballet we have 
form or another, 
to speak for itself, too 
to say this 
Woollett’s recent 


fishing; 
in one almost 
It is able 
What I want 
hiefly Mr. Sydney 
laudable effort to act 
on the stage in Boston, 
of it Those results, speaking 
were that Mr. Woollett’s 
was politely but firmly 
effective by the 


week concerns 
and 
Shylock, Jew, 
and the results 
briefly, 
performance 


condemned a 


the 


newspaper critics, an¢ 


that Mr. Woollett felt hurt Wherefore 

he has sent out from Boston what may 
ulled the aftermath of the crop 

not 3’’ that his sowing of histrionism 





i, and that aftermath is all very 


flattering to him The remarks of the 
little and the insignificant and the fel 
lows out of the swim, which are invaria 


bly offered for print after any theatrical 
performance failed to meet the ap- 
proval of the accredited critics, always 
ire flattering to the afflicted 


has 





I looked over most of the Boston news- 
aper notices of the morning after Mr 
Woollett’s experiment, and they struck 
me as kindly in tone, and free from all 


igns of prejudice against Woollett. They 
were not all elegant; few of the Boston 


vspapers of 1897 can be called elegant 





in any department, but their flippancy 
was not brutal, and it seemed to me that 
they must have expressed very clearly 
the exact impression made upon the writ- 
ers’ minds by Mr. Woollett’s acting. 
Mr. Woollett is a platform reader of 
uncommonly good qualifications for that 
calling. I have no doubt that with his 
elocutionary gift and practice, his famil- 
jarity with the publicity of the stage, 
and his command of emotional expres- 
sion, he may in time become a very good 
actor, if he takes to acting with a will, 
though he begins a new trade rather late 
in life. Brit surely he is not an actor yet, 
and if he could have gone to Boston and 
acted Shylock (from a new point of view) 
so well as to satisfy reasonably good crit- 


ical judgment, he would have accom- 
plished a marvelous thing. For Shylock 
is a very difficult réle for the most ex- 
perienced actor, and, while I have no 


faith in “new conceptions” of Shake- 
speare’s great characters, if Mr. Woollett 
follow Heine’s idea Mr. 
Mansfield thinks he does) and make him 


chose to (as 


wholly “‘sympathetic,” the task would 
be still harder. But, really, there is no 
possibility of an intelligible ‘‘ new con- 


ception” of Shylock’s character. I 
imagine a maudlin Shylock, whining in 
the Tubal scene, and sobbing at the close 
of the trial scene, but it would be a 
temptible performance. The man is hard, 
vindictive, and cruel. Pity is felt for him 
and defeat Shake- 
drew a human being and not a 
monster. But, in spite of the impossibl« 


can 


con 


in his sorrow because 


speare 


law of “The Merchant of Venice,” it Is 

ridiculous to call Shylock “ wronged.” 
Mr. Woollett’s trumpet blowers are not 

very formidable fellows. The Romar 


hand of a veteran of 
ws itself in the communication of one 
f them, who incidentally Ma 
cready, the elder Booth, and Edward L 
Davenport. This apologist begins 
fine bit of antithesis about 
of refinement and culture ”’ 
jor part of the 
that Woollett’s 
first that 
keyed 
ene lacked from 
this Just what I gathered from the short- 
er notices of the accredited critics. From 
the 


many critiques 


mentions 


with a 
** gentlem 

and “the ma 
but he declars 

was best in the 
third 
trial 


press,” 
Shylock 
his speeches in the 
too high, and the 


“ finesse.’” I gather 


scene, 


act were 


correspondent of 
per who, 
exclaims, 


a country newspa 
in a burst of great originality, 
“Here, indeed, was the 
Jew of Shakespeare’s conception,” 


very 
I learn 


FIVE DANCERS IN “A ROUND OF PLEASURE.” 


Madge Lessing and Gertrude Zell: 
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BURR McINTOSH, 
Actor of Southern “ Character” Roles. 


oberly almost as 


His portrayal o 


ee ee ee eee “ NANCY McINTOSH. 
igustus Thoma In Mi ura s 
‘ articular, and la ; La Favorita in “ The Circus Girl.” 


important 
Yr he I ¢ a v al ( I 
Hero in “ Muc ‘ b representatiy of i iff : * 
Her portrayal of y le stage Aimee Desclee as a Stage Heroine 
was editabl 
and exhit I i Old Drury Lane Theatre 
aptitude 
laced Dorothy 
San in “ The Geli 
hundredth performance 
medy at Daly’ and her : 
“The Jewel of Asia” was great 
i. She was Julia Mannering in 
revival of ‘“‘ Meg Merrilies,”’ 
rsonality fitted that rdle to 
ection, while her rendering of the 


} awhile rhe 
r Augustus Harris is es é at 
I ‘ration there by a cor ing I fte h actress who died 
porati f which Arthur Collins is the oung >» herself is not the reason 
head 3 nic melodramas will be of the f but the dramatist has intro 
produced every Autumn and spectacular du ages who have been on this 
pantomimes at Christmas. The gross re- earth and of it more recently, and at 
ceipts of the last two Autumn dram: least one who is still very much alive. 


mi 

nouncing 

her first 

¢ : umphantly 

i ; re , and the last two pantomimes were $8 Baron Roberto, Amata’s favored lover, author 
itimental ballads was pleasantly syM- 69 The Duke of Bedford owns Drury called “Fan-Fan,” is identified with : Site + ematate 
hetic. As Miranda in ‘i T he Tempest Lane Theatre. He charges the new les- Baron Francesco de Renzis, now Italian 3 Dun ae 
a s pictorially adequate 4.25 $25,000 rent the first year, and this Minister to Madrid. lth tential 


discreet. The role is @ 4m will be gradually increased to $32,- At the time referred to in the play he 
most actresses. Lately she 


een exceedingly useful in the title In the Public Eye. 
“The Circus Girl,’”’ because her 
» and demeanor lend to that piece 
able note of refinement where 
most needed. The part calls for a 

very small display of dramatic ability. 
irr McIntosh does not fit in various 
nvironments as easily as his sister. His 
‘individuality’ is, perhaps, the most ‘ 
striking trait of his acting. He has acted Se The Duc d’Aumale’s death leaves but 
a number of rdles very well, and has 3 ‘ : two of the children of Louis Philippe 


Dumas 


Reuben Romig of Lower 
Township, near Emaus, Penn., a 
has lodged 18,000 tramps in his 
during the last fifteen years, and has 
ne trouble with any of them. Of tl 
18,000, only 1 has asked for work, and he 
seemed glad when he got it. 


been particularly successful in portray 4 : alive. One is » Princess Clementine f 
accepted types, comic and sentimen- r Saxe-Coburg, the other the Prince de 

‘ of Southern and Southwestern char- . he Joinville. 

acters. In “ John Needham's Double” he : 

was an amiable and droll, but almost su- 

perfluous, Kentucky Colonel. In “ Ala- 


MARIE GEORGE. lee Harrison. 


William Blaisdell. ; Who Conve w farfleld he Ge 
a Dancer in “The Whirl of the Town. > Conan Seen ee o8 
As Auguste Pompier in ‘‘ The Girl from Paria."’ ‘Whirl of the Town. 
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ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL AT GARDEN 
CITY. 


> 4 NE of the prettiest suburbs of 
f, ‘my 4Greater New York is Garden 

| City, the flowered village es- 
bs ; tablished by the Stewarts. It 
gt! is only nineteen miles from 
ee the Borough of Manhattan, 
and a patient man can reach it in 
an hour by the Long Island Railway. 
Once there, he will have no disposition to 
hurry, for Garden City is a place of per- 
petual peace. At this season it is buried 
in deep billows of gorgeous green foliage, 
beneath which reigns an endless silence, 
broken only by the plash of fountains, 
the twitter of birds, and the occasional 
shouts of triumph that float across the 
land from the ball ground at St. Paul's 
School. The two schools—St. Paul's for 
boys, and St. Mary’s for girls—are the in- 
stitutions of Garden City. One hears 





most frequently about the cathedral, a 
beautiful church, indeed; and there is 
the Bishop of Long Island. If he is not 


an institution, what is? 

But Garden City is known In the unk 
versity world as an educational seat. St. 
Paul’s School is rapidly pushing its way 
to the front, and has attained a position 
which makes it an object of pride to the 
New Yorker. A few years ago, when any 
college man said he had prepared at St. 
Paul's, it was understood that he meant 
St. Paul’s at Concord. But now it is nec- 
essary for him to designate which one he 

the graduates of St. 
City, are making them- 
Yale, Harvard, and 


because 
Garden 
known at 


means, 
Paul's, 
selves 
Princeton, 

The school building is unique, because 
it combines so much under one roof. All 
Paul’s School is in this one build- 
ing, erected and maintained by a fund 
provided by Mrs. A. T. Stewart in mem- 
ory of her husband. It is in the shape of 
a letter E, and is 300 feet long, with 
wings 179 feet deep. It is in a modified 
English Gothic style, of brick and Dor- 
chester stone, with basement, three sto- 
ries, and mansard roof, a clock and bell 
in copper for the 
laboratory 


of St. 


tower and a broach spire 


ntilation of the chemical 





The inter * comprises wide and airy cor 
iors and parlor reading room, and 
ry of really great dimensions. They 
140 feet long by 21 feet wide. On th 
re al the main schoolroom 
t I ind th lir 
ipel, a 
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ready doing fine work, at once stepped 
into the lead. The football team proceed- 
ed to take game after game, and at the 
end of its season was champion of the 
Long Island Interscholastic League. Last 
year the team won all its games, except 
that with Lawrenceville. St. Paul’s has 
125 students and Lawrenceville 400, so 
it is evident that the Long Island mate- 
rial was well trained, or it would not 
have been in Lawrenceville’s class. 


In baseball St. Paul’s has done equally 
well. In 1896 her team was invincibl 
owing to the splendid battery work « 
Clinton M. Hall, pitcher, and, Sidney L 
M. Starr, catcher. The nine played sev 
enteen games and won all, defeating 
Lawrenceville and capturing the 
pionship of the Long Island Interscholas- 
tic League. This year the team began it 
work much weakened by the loss of Hall, 
who went to Yale, and of two or thre 
other good players. Sidney Starr had 
passed the age limit and could play 
in league games. A new battery had to 
be developed, and pitchers, Henry 
Joseph Patton and Harry W. Hender n 
were discovered in the fourth f 
while Everett Starr, last year’s first base 
backstop. Henderson ha 
and for a boy 
“the be 


rt 





cham 


not 


two 








man, became 
pitched most of the games, 
of sixteen, in his first year in 
has made a good record. 

But St. Paul’s glory is undoubtedly 
track athletic team. 
champion of the Long Island 


This team has bee 
Interscho 





lastic League for three years. This year 
its score in the competitions w 7 
points, the second chool having 26 
Among the most prominent members < 
the team are Arthur W. Robinson, th 


fastest schoolboy 100-yard runner in 
country, who has done the 
10 1-5 seconds; O. E. Robinson, Jr., 


distance 











won the 220-yard race in this year’s Lor 
Island League games in 23 conds; | 
P. Kinney, who enjoys putting the 12 
pound shot anywhere in the neight 
hood of 41 feet; Holcomb J. Brown 
is fond of throwing the 12-pound | 
mer 150 feet; William A. Blount, 
I f-miler, and De Lancey P. Whit 
miler But the hi these 
s ha I I r i 1 
i per ind The ¢ 
I 
I | 
I 
I I 
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i.—The Class of ’97. 2.—The Track Team. 3.—Editorial Board of The Chevron, the School Magazine. 4.—St. Paul’s School. 5.—The Football Team 
6.—The Baseball Team. 
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THE NATIONAL FARM SCHOOL. 


OR three years a few of the 
leading Jewish citizens of 
Philadelphia, led by Rabbi 
Joseph Krauskopf of that 
city, have been working and 
planning to found a Farm 
School in the neighborhood. This aft- 
ernoon the farm and buildings will be 
dedicated with fitting ceremonies. But 
it stands to-day as the result of no local 
movement, and its name, National Farm 
School, well indicates the National char- 
acter of the undertaking. It is an at- 
tempt in a new direction to solve at least 
@ part of the Jewish problem in the 
United States. There have been several 
colonies of Russian immigrants founded 
in different sections of the country, but 
with very little success. Dr. Krauskopf, 
the organizer of the Farm School, thinks 
that the failure of these attempts is 
largely due to poor leadership and unwise 
planning. While in Russia in 1894 he 
saw a thriving Jewish agricultural school 
at Odessa, and this, doubtless, suggested 
the idea of the present enterprise. So 
he began to develop his plans. He be- 
gan by lecturing in the principal cities of 
the United States, delivering some thir- 





ty-six lectures and gathering together 
$2,500. 
A farm was then purchased near 


Doylestown, Penn., about twenty-five 
miles from Philadelphia, in one of the 
most fertile districts of that great agri- 
cultural State. This consists of 122 acres 
of land, 100 of which are under cultiva- 
tion, 8 acres are covered by three groves 
of trees, 5 acres are covered by two good 
orchards, and the remainder is occupied 
by ample barns, a farmer’s dwelling, and 
the usual outhouses, spring house, &c. 
Springs furnish excellent drinking water, 





The Rev. Dr, Joseph Krauskopf. 


and a lake can be used for making ice in 
Winter. During the last year the school 
building proper has beefi erected. It is 
a handsome structure, built of stone, 120 
feet long and 30 feet deep. It is sub- 
stantial and modern, with every neces- 
sary appliance, even to a gas ma- 
chine in the cellar, for manufacturing 
gas. Facing the south, it looks down a 
gradual slope upon the tracks of the 
Reading Railroad, passing through the 
farm, and beyond to nodding fleldg of 
grain. This house is but the first of the 
group of buildings to be gradually erect- 
ed, and yet is complete in itself. Here 
is the library, sitting room, class rooms, 
dining room, kitchen, and dormitories; 
quarters for the Superintendent, all com- 
fortable, and plainly but substantially 
furnished. An efficient Superintendent 
and matron have been already engaged 
to organize and conduct the work of the 
school, and as they have enjoyed a wide 


experience in a similar institution, their 
success is a foregone conclusion. 
But what is the purpose of this insti- 


tution? While it is non-sectarian, it is 
still intended principally to train Jewish 
young men and women in scientific agri- 
culture. It is hoped that the graduates 
from the National Farm School will act 
as leaders of Jewish colonies now in ex- 
istence or hereafter to be planted. In 
this way, perhaps, the pressure in the 
large cities within a few trades may be 
relieved, and instead of slaving in the 
sweat shops, and daughters of 
these laborers will be glad to do better 
work and live happier lives on farms 
The course of study, as planned in this 
school, is a most comprehensive one, 
ering a period of four years. All ap 
plicants must have completed the work 
of the “grammar schools” to take up 
their studies here. They will have both 
the theory and practice of scientific farm- 
ing. Rising at 5 A. M., they will divide 
the day between actual farm labor and 
an intelligent study and discussion of it. 
For six months of the year, from April 


the sons 


cov- 
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to October, the practical work will re- 
ceive special attention. During the Win- 
ter season most of the studying will be 
done, varied by activity in hothouses, 
&c. The soil is of such a kind that a 
large variety of crops can be cultivated, 
giving the pupils a wide experience, Dur- 
ing the first year they will study the 
history of agriculture, soils, manures, 
fertilizers, crops and their rotation, live 
stock, farm equipment, and domestic sci- 
ence. Then they will work in field and 
garden, greenhouses, and study budding, 
grafting, and hybridizing. They will be 
instructed in the care of tools, and the 
care of dairy herds and breeding of live 
stock. As the pupils advance, they will 
study pomology, seed growing, and land- 
scape gardening. The girls will receive 
special training in butter making, ster- 
ilizing of milk, and the care of poultry. 
Stock breeding and general farm econ- 
omy will form part of the course, and a 
special study of plant diseases and in- 
sect enemies will complete the work. 
Being so near Philadelphia, there will be 
no difficulty in disposing of market pro- 
duce, so that from the very beginning 
the farm will bring in some return. 

With the aim of preserving the inde- 
pendence and self-respect of the pupils, 
they will be credited with all of the work 
which they do, and debited with the 
actual expense of food, clothing, and in- 
struction. In this way, each boy or girl 
will be stimulated to do his or her work 
well, feeling that he or she is paying in 
some part for all received. When, at 
graduation, any surplus earned is given 
to the graduates, they will have a start 
in life and, with money in their pockets 
and practical wisdom in their heads, will 
be ready to strike out for themselves. 

The funds hitherto collected have been 
expended in purchasing the farm and 
building the “school.” It will be sup- 
ported by annual contributors, of whom 
there are already YUU paying $5 a year 
and upward. The management is vested 
in a local board, of which Dr. Kraus- 
kopf is President, Mr. M. H. Lichten 
Vice President, Mr. M. M. Newman 
Treasurer, Dr. Harry E. Kohn Recording 
Secretary, and Mr. Adolph WBichholz 
Corresponding Secretary. The other 
members of the board are Messrs. Ralph 
Blum, Maurice Feustman, Ben Fleisher, 
Jr., Ben Gimbel, Herman Jonas, the Rev. 
J. Leonard Levy, Sam D. Lit, Howard A. 
Loeb, Dr. Leo 8S. Rowe, and J. J. Snel- 
lenburg. As representatives from the 
different States there is also the follow- 
ing Auxiliary Board: Alabama, (Mont- 
gomery,) George Loeb; California, (Sac- 
ramento,) H. Weinstock; Colorado, (Den- 
ver,) Simon Guggenheimer; Georgia, (At- 
lanta,) S. Landauer; Illinois, (Chicago,) 
Leon Mandel; Indiana, (indianapolis,) 
Abe Weiler; lowa, (Des Moines,) M. 
Samish; Kansas, (Leavenworth,) Bernard 
Flesher; Kentucky, (Louisville,) Bernard 
Bernheimer; Louisiana, (New Orleans,) 
isidor Hernsheim; Maryland, (Balti- 
more,) Dr. 5S. L. Frank; Massachusetts, 
(Boston,) Jacob Hecht; Missouri, (Kan- 
sas City,) Solomon Block; Mississippi, 
(Natchez,) Henry Frank; New Mexico, 
(Santa Fé,) B. Seligman; New York, 
(New York,) Nathan Straus; Ohio, (Cin- 
cinnati,) Benjamin Pritz; Oregon, (Port- 
land,) Benjamin Selling; Pennsylvania, 
(Pittsburg,) A. Leo Weil, Esq.; Tennes- 
see, (Nashville,) B. Herman; Texas, 
(Dallas,) Alexander Sanger; Utah, (Salt 
Lake City,) Simon Bamberger; Virginia, 
(Richmond,) Philip Whitlock. 

The hardest work has been done, that 
of starting the institution. Applications 
are already pouring in from orphan asy- 
lums, from the children of the poor 
of the rich, and if it were possible to ac- 
commodate so many immediately, a hun 
dred pupils would enter the 
for the first lecture. It will hardly be 
wise to take so many in the beginning, 
so a careful choice is made among the 
applicants, the most promising being ad 
mitted. 

The interest in this experiment is very 
great, for it counts many friends and 
Supporters in every State of the Union 
New York City has quite a number of 
contributors who watch and work for 
the It must succeed with its en- 
ergetic organizer and enthusiastic 
porters working for so good and wise a 
purpose, It will doubtless find ready 
hands and willing contributors to assist 
in increasing its usefulness and opening 
agriculture to the Jewish youth. It is 
undoubtedly part of the solution of 


and 


class rooms 


cause. 


sup 


one 


the economic and social difficulties with 
which the Jews within and without the 
ghettos have to contend. 

ittinieiiaain 
THE ENGLISH LONG BOW. 

The range and power of the English 
long bow in its palmiest days were ex- 
traordinary, notes a writer in Cham- 


bers’s Journal. We have seen and han- 
dled one of these bows, said to have been 
used at Flodden. It measured six feet, 
unstrung, and the arrow three feet. The 
pull must have been quite 100 pounds. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A. Simonson 


933 Broadway, 
Zist & 22d Sts. 


Human Hair Goods 
Hair Ornaments. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT, ARTISTIC DESIGNS, 


and of such FINE QUALITY as cannot 
be found elsewhere. 
HAIR-DRBESSING, SHAMPOOING AND COLOR- 


ING UNEQUALED. 








To draw the clothyard shaft on such a 
bow would probably defy the powers of 
even an exceptionally strong man nowa- 
days. But good Bishop Latimer, in his 
well-known eulogy of English archery, 
has shown us how from their boyhood 
Englishmen were scientifically trained in 
the use of the bow till, like Justice Shal- 
low’s hero, “old Double,” they could 
“clap in the clout at twelvescore yards.” 
Up to what distance the old long bow 
was really effective is a question not 
easy to answer. But from the data we 
possess it may safely be assumed that 
against anything but armor of proof the 
clothyard shaft was deadly up to 300 
yards; while for combined rapidity and 
efficiency in shooting no weapon could 
compare with the long bow till the intro- 
duction of the breechloader thirty years 
ago. 





From lanesn’s Weexty. 
The Late Barney Harnato. 


The South African Promoter Who Committed Suicide at Sea 


While Demented. 


THE LEPER AND THE FLAGSTONE 


One of the principal legends connected 
with St. Patrick’s altar stone, according 


to a writer in Donahoe’s Magazine, is 
called the “ Legend of the Leper and 
the Flagstone.” This story runs as fol- 
lows: When St. Patrick was embarking 


for Ireland to enter upon his mission, a 
poor leper came to the seashore just as 
the ship was about to weigh anchor, and 
earnestly begged to be taken on board. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING OFFER! 


Asthma, Hay Fever, 

Rose Cold, Catarrh, 
Grip, Bronchitis, 

Throat & LungTroubles. 


Cures 
While You | 
Sleep. 


AU Ae les 


we 
INHALER 





We have found the way—Nature’s own way—to cure 
these troubles; by a perfect system of all-night in- 
halation of a thoroughly disinfected, pure and cura- 
tive air—whilst taking the usual rest for the night. 
It is like sleeping in the balmy air of the pine-woods. 
It is safe as sunshine. There is no stomach dosing 
douching or snuffing. Thousands are cured and we il 
by means of it. 

For a short time only, we are mak- 
ing an advertising offer of a $5 Pil- 
low-Inhaler at the reduced price of $3. 

When ordering, send money with order by New 
York Draft, Registered Letter, Post Office or Express 
Money Order, and state trouble for which the Pillow- 
Inhaler is desired. 

We will gladly send free descriptive pamphlet on 
spplie; ation. Kindly be sure to mention Tuz New 

York Trues ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Pillow-Inhaler Co., 1409 Chestnut St, Phila., Pa. 
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It is probable that he had heard some- 
thing of the holiness of the saint and 
the proofs of divine favor conferred upon 
him, and that deep within his inner con- 
sciousness there was born a 
hope, vague at first, but grad- 
ually growing stronger, that 
in the company of St. Patrick 
he might expect some amelior- 
ation of his pitiable condition. 
Something in the man ap- 
pealed to the saint, who was 
so deeply touched by his plead- 
ings that he expressed a wish 
to have the despised leper 
taken on board. But fear and 
prejudice had such an influ- 
ence over the sailors that they 
would not allow the leper on 
board, and the ship began to 
move out while the afflicted 
man continued to plead from 
the beach. The saint took his 
altar stone and cast it on the 
water within reach of the 
leper, telling him to sit on it 
and remain perfectly quiet. 
Again was the faith of the 
man shown, and as soon as he 
had seated himself, the stone 
began to move over the water. 
It followed immediately in the 
wake of the ship until it 
reached the Harbor of Wick- 
low, and the leper thus reach- 
ed the shores of Erin in safe- 


ty. St. Patrick again took 
possession of the stone. 
Se 
Why She Couldn't. 
From The Chicago Post 
“No, I didn’t have a very 
good time,” she said. pe! 
wanted to talk, and there 
wasn’t a man there.” 
Sut there were plenty of other girls.” 
“ Oh, of course; but that was no satis- 
faction, for they all wanted to talk, too.” 
wtnantiniejciemtbomen 
A Ghastly Jingle. 
gr 1 The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
‘Twas years ago that Mark Twain wrote 
A line that filled him with despair, 
For through his brain it long did float, 
“ A pink-trip-slip for a five-cent-fare.” 
That jingle oft comes back to me 
Like to a half forgotten air, 
Its rhythm, halting though it 
Long held me with its jing 
But now, at last, I have cut loose 
From Mark’s old-fashioned hytt 








and a hank of hair 
° 
She Had a Reason. 
e Chicago I 
I don Sallie can know that 
rich it I 'd ne r 
ir pite of all his money.” 
Why r 
He a uch a violent tem 
“Oh, that it Tha 
has been g » mucl } 
n um W k la 
os 
Her Choice. 
From The Indianapolis Journal 
‘What! You cannot mean to tell me 


you found the professor stupid? 
knows everything.” 

‘I know he 
Young 
some one 


Why, he 


does,” said the Sweet 
Thing, “ but I’d rather talk with 
who knows everybody.” 











































































































